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YOUR OLD LETTERS MAY 
BE VALUABLE 


n their continuous search for historical 
material, the Trustees of the Government - 
endowed Mitchell Library, Sydney, 
N.S.W., have often found old family 
letters, diaries and similar documents to 
‘be of priceless interest. 


+2 


The Mitchell Library collection is unique 
in Australia, and the Trustees are anxious 
to hear from anyone having original 
material relating to the early days, and 
willing to dispose of it by gift or sale. 
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~ Memorabilia. __ 


THE latest number of the Journal of 

Hellenic Studies contains a thorough 
and practical article on the best means to 
preserve the study of Greek, the Presidential 
Address of Dr. Pickard-Cambridge. He 
points out that during the war just over, 
“the Humanities have been exposed to 
strong discouragement,” and to an extent 
unknown in the war of 1914. Reckless 
and untidy minds have made odd attacks in 
the House of Commons, which, however, 
are too vague to carry much weight. More 
definite was the view of a member of the 
Council of Sheffield University whom the 
President met. He asked why, if the Univer- 
sity needed money, what are called Arts 
should not be abolished — Greek and Latin 
and Poetry and all that sort of thing : — 


I replied that I could not prove that anyone would 
get five shillings a week more for knowing these 
things, but that I thought it made them better men. 
To which he answered, ‘‘ What I mean by a better 
man is a man who can get five bob a week more.” 


We leave this statement without comment 
except that the Alderman was fairly pre- 
sented many years since in Arnold’s ‘ Culture 
and Anarchy.’ 


HORACE mentions the mallow plant as fit 
z fare for one adopting the simple life 
procul negotiis ”’: 


‘ et gravi 
malvae salubres corpori.. . 


The Master of Magdalene College, Cam- 





bridge, Mr. A. B. Ramsay, author of Flos 
Malvae (Cambridge University Press, 6s.), is j 


one | 


probably now the most skilful, if not the only 
regular exponent of the art of writing 
original verses in Latin. We do not know 
whether this Horatian reference was in his 
mind when he gave this, his fourth little 
book of English and Latin verse, its title. It 
is certainly eminently suitable as a change 
of diet for anyone who feels himself suffer- 
ing, mentally, from corpulence brought on 
by the consumption of too much heavy 
reading-matter. The modern writer of Latin 
or Greek verse, however gifted, exercises his 
talents in a restricted space: wherever he 
turns he is fated, to use a classical tag, to 
be impar congressus Achilli,; he cannot 
neglect the standards set by Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid and Martial: yet he can never surpass 
them nor even take his place beside his mas- 
ters. It is as if an English poet were com- 
pelled always to write in the style of some 
great predecessor of the age from Dryden to 
Tennyson, and should have to strive neither 
to be a bare-faced plagiarist nor to write 
anything that would not have been approved 
as good style by his classical model. Mr. 
Ramsay delights in this limitation, though, 
as if to show that he takes pleasure not only 
in conformity but in originality, he writes 
some of his verse in English and some in 
Latin; though perhaps he composes with 
more pleasure to himself in the latter or, 
occasionally, in Greek, in that he is then 
addressing a carefully selected audience of 
his own choice, musarum sacerdos; and if 
the profanum vulgus cannot praise his 
verses, neither can they think they under- 
stand enough to criticize. He can also do 
something pleasantly piquant when he 
alludes in Latin to the peculiarities of the 
English language or modern ways, as in 
‘The Straw’ (where he almost seems to be 
embarking, as a tour-de-force, on a Latin 
verse translation of part of the Oxford 
Dictionary of Proverbs), thus (culmus 
loquitur) : 


at superimpositus confregi terga cameli; 
nautaque me captat dum perit inter aquas. 
Nec facile est sine me lateres effingere limo, 
nec liquidam e vitreo surgere vase citrum. 
One feels after the last line that Mr. Ram- 
say, if anyone, would be able to think of the 
Latin for “ milk-bar” and, if asked to do 
so, would reply by producing a Latin epi- 
gram on this feature of modern drinking 
habits, as indeed he has (and who will not 
echo it) in praise of tea. We should now like 
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to see some lines by Mr. Ramsay (well able | 
to describe the foibles of academic persons) | 
on Mr. John Betjeman’s_ ecclesiologist | 
“ broad of church and broad of mind ” who | 


. .. gives his Ovaltine a stir | 
And nibbles at a petit beurre; 

Thus satisfying fieshly wants 

He settles down to Norman fonts. 


WE have expressed before a hope that 

The Australian Genealogist, the official 
organ of the Society of Australian Genealo- 
gists, would help to found a school of 
scientific genealogy in Australia, and that its 
contributions might improve in quality and 
importance until it could take its place beside 
similar publications in this country and 
America. But up to the present we are dis- 
appointed, and the latest number shows a 
distinct falling-off both in its matter and in 
its editorial quality. It seems surprising if 
in a continent which is developing so rapidly 
its own literary, scientific, and artistic schools 
of culture there are no competent genealo- 
gists to supply a journal of this kind with 
proper material under the encouragement 
and supervision of a qualified cditor. The 
Society evidently has over a couple of 
hundred members, and among them should 
be some able to make serious contributions 
to the science in which they profess interest. 
If we speak frankly it is only out of friend- 
ship: we really want to see the journal raised 
above the level of the parish magazine of 
some remote village. We are sure this can 
be done if the Society cares to organise its 
resources and call upon its members for 
serious effort. 


N.1943 a water-colour painting of historic 
interest was presented to the Law 
Courts, showing the ‘Preparations for the 
Building of the Royal Courts of Justice, 
1870." The donor was our esteemed contri- 
butor, Mr. L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. After 
the presentation (duly described in our issue 
of 31 July 1943) the picture was removed to 
a place of safety until the war should end 
and all peril be over past. It now hangs in 
the Bar Room in the Courts where all to-day 
may see it, and where other paintings and 





divers engravings bear it goodly company. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE TITHING AND RECTORY 
OF HILCOMBE. 


N this note I have opened up a new line of 
enquiry over ground not previously ex- 
plored, having two main objects in view, first 
to try to solve the puzzle of the Sea men- 
tioned in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as 
that to which Kenwalch drove the Britons 
after his victory at the battle of the Pens in 
688. The other to draw attention to the 
remains of an ancient church possibly Saxon. 
which was attached to the rectory of Hil- 
combe. The Tithing of Hilcombe is one of 
the five ancient tithings into which the parish 
of Ilminster was divided in the Saxon period. 
It is variously spelt in early records as Hill- 
combe, Hilecombe, Hylecombe, and Yle- 
combe. I prefer the “ Hill” derivation of 
the name rather than the “ile”. It extended 
from Black Post on the Chard road to 
Dowlish Ford, a distance of two miles. It 
was bounded on the west by the White Way 
leading from Black Post to Combe St. 
Nicholas; on the north by Bells Lane be- 
tween that road and Crock Street, and on the 
south and east by the river Ile and the parish 
of Donyatt. This tithing comprised the 
manors of Illegh (which I think is identical 
with the Illegh or Ileymead of the Saxon 
Chronicle mentioned in Alfred’s campaign 
against the Danes). Hilcombe divided into 
four parcels of Over, Middle, Nether and 
Westere Hilcombe, Chilworthy, Peasemarsh, 
Bolwynshey (the site of which is now lost) 
and Sea. The Lord of these Manors for two 
centuries after the conquest were the knightly 
families of de Illegh, de Luvenay, de Hil- 
combe and Courtney who did suit for their 
possessions before the Abbot in his Court at 
Ilminster, the whole of which parish had 
been given by Ina to the Abbey of Muchel- 
ney which he had founded. 

In the thirteenth century Robert de Brade- 
ford of Bradford Abbas, near Sherborne, @ 
member of the family which gave two 
Abbots to Sherborne, came to Hilcombe and 
married Avicia, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Simon de Hilcombe, and so became pos- 
sessed of messuages and lands in Hilcombe, 
Chilworthy, Peasemarsh and [Illeigh, for 
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which he did homage before the Abbot in 
his Court at Ilminster in 1279. 

The family of Luveigney were of long 
continuance here. They first appear in 1172 
when Alexander de Loveigney was in charge 
of the Abbey. He had a son Alexander, for 
whose murder Henry de Cerne was tried at 
the Assizes in 1242, but the jury returned a 
verdict of not guilty, and he afterwards mar- 
ried the widow. Walter de Loveney owned 
tenements in Hilcombe, Sea and Ashwell. 
He was Sheriff of the County in 1292. 

Richard de Loveney is found in posses- 
sion of lands in Ilminster, Cricket Malherbie 
and Dowlish, which he settled on himself 
and Margery his wife with remainder to his 
sons John and Walter and to his sisters Joan 
and Avicia. The brothers head the list of 
taxpayers in Ilminster in 1327 but are not 
heard of later. Gerard of Trent says that 
Alice, daughter of John de Loveney, in the 
reign of Edward III married William Jordan 
of Jordans in Ashill. 

Roger Man, chaplain, held land in Illegh 
1298. At the same date Roger de Illegh 
held half a virgate of land in Illegh. In 1282 
Nicholas Pyg held a tenement in Hylecombe. 

Philip de Courtenay held a tenement and 
one hyde in Illegh. 

In 1385 Sir John de Dynham did homage 
to William Shepton Abbot for his lands in 
Illegh. John de Heyron held lands in Chil- 
worthy, Peasemarsh, Illegh, Hilcombe and 
elsewhere. He died in 1498. 

John the son of Hugh and Eleanor de 
Courtenay, brother of Hugh, created Earl 
of Devon in 1335, held lands of the Abbey in 
Little Hillegh. 

Hilcombe Walls is mentioned in Adam’s 
Index Villarum 1690 as the seat of a knight. 
He was Sir Edward Berkeley who, fighting in 
the Civil War for the King had to compound 
for his estate in £100 to the Commonwealth. 
The field where his house stood, of about six 
acres, is still called Hilcombe Walls. In it 
is a Well at the bottom of which local tradi- 
tion asserts that a silver table lies, but not 
with truth, for I knew the farmer who un- 
successfully tried with chains and horses to 
raise it to the surface. 

Sea, a hamlet and manor in the tithing of 
Hilcombe, is supposed to have got so named 
from a large inland body of water caused by 
the impounding of the waters of the Ile and 
its tributaries in prehistoric times. The 
Saxons did not confine the word sea to salt 





water, but applied it equally to great ex- 
panses of fresh water. At some period this 
“sea”? was drained, but it has retained its 
name to the present day. In the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle we read that in the year 
682 Kentwin fought a battle at Pen and 
drove the Britons to the sea, and gained the 
valleys of the Ile and Tone. This mention 
of the sea sounds ambiguous. Wherever the 
battle was fought, it may have been at 
Poyntington, near Sherborne, or Pen Mill, 
Yeovil, the rout of the Britons would have 
been along the Fosse through Ilminster to 
the Ile and there would have been no sea, 
as we understand the term, in the path of 
the Britons, but I have a strong suspicion 
amounting almost to certainty that this Sea 
in the western part of Ilminster parish was 
the Sea intended by the Chronicle. 

But it may be asked if that were so why 
do we not find the Sea in inverted commas? 
The fact was that the Saxon scribe had not 
reached the stage when the utility of inverted 
commas had been discovered, but he took 
the Sea in his stride without note or special 
mark. Nevertheless we find the name in 
early Muchelney records in Norman-French 
with the definite article complete as La See, 
La Seo, La Saeo; in the year 1300 Joan, the 
wife of Lawrence de Dillington, held land 
in La See. 

In 1315 Edith wife of Hugh Fitz Baldwin 
held land in La Seo, Ilminster. 

John Knolle made homage before Abbot 
John Bruton for land at LaSee. Roger de la 
See was a tenant living near Dowlish Ford. 

At an early date the Abbot had a new 
Grange at La Seo, Sea Chapel Farm occu- 
pied its site. Many other records in the 
Muchelney Cartulary refer to La See. But 
I think they prove the identity of the Sea 
of the Chronicle with this place. If it was 
not here, where was the sea? It was cer- 
tainly not in Devon for that region was 
mainly occupied by Britons till the time cf 
Athelstan. It is not likely to have been ‘ . 
Channel along the Dorset coast, for the 
natural rampart of the South Downs would 
have afforded shelter and defence to the 
Britons if they had turned that way, and 
British tribes still remained in Dorset. 

There is evidence that the Ile formed the 
boundary between the Britons and the 
Saxons for an appreciable period. On the 
eastern side names of Saxon settlements end- 
ing in “ington” were numerous, while on 
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the west of that stream they are practically 
non-existent. Amongst the MSS. destroyed 
by the fire in the Cottonian Library was a 
document of the early tenth century, which 
had been fortunately copied by Bishop 
Gibson. It is known as the “Code” and 
deals with the relations existing between 
Saxons and the Britons, speaks of a tribe of 
Dunsete or “ Mountain dwellers ’, and men- 
tions a stream that separated the two races. 
That stream, I think, was the Ile. An early 
variant of the name of Donyatt was Donzete, 
which is sufficiently near Dunsete to suggest 
that a tribe of hill dwellers settled at Downs, 
a hill overlooking the Ile. About forty years 
ago a high flood revealed a part of a road 
paved with flagstones, about 18 inches below 
the surface, which may represent the 
Dunnas Geat of the Charter of King Ina. 
This may have been the road which the 
Britons crossed to the Blackdown Hills, 
where they remained for thirty-two years 
until the decisive victory of Ina over Geriant 
in 720 cleared them off the hills into the 
territory of the West Wealas. 

The old Grange of the Abbots situated on 
the Ile between two Fords named Hedeford 
and Langford. The site is now occupied by 
Sea Chapel Farm. Nearly opposite is Sea 
Chapel Dairy House which enshrines the 
relics of an ancient chapel. There can be no 
doubt of the ecclesiastical origin of this 
building. There is a pescina at the east end, 
while on the west are the remains of an old 
carp pond—the usual feature of ecclesiasti- 
cal possessions. The orchard adjoining was 
a graveyard as a stone coffin was once found 
there. But the chief feature is the inside. 
In a large upper room there is a stone barrel 
vault rising to a good height without trans- 
verse beams or ceiling unplastered, each 
stone plainly visible, but the whole of it is 
whitewashed. A cross section of this vault 
would correspond exactly with cuts of 
Saxon basilicas given in Professor Bladwyn 
Brown’s volume on ‘Saxon Architecture.’ 

In earliest Muchelney records repeated 
mention is made of the rectories of Horton 
and Hilcombe. They were probably paro- 
chial chapelries erected by the Abbot in the 
outlying parts of the widespreading parish of 
Ilminster, for the benefit of his tenants. 
Sites of three of these were at Horton, Hil- 
combe and Ashwell. Each had its priest or 
cure. The chapel at Horton is mentioned in 








the Perambulation of Neroche Forest in 
1299 and it stood at the corner of Horton 
Cross where the Taunton road takes a right- 
angle turn. What remains of it is incor- 
porated in a farmhouse adjacent, the west 
wall of which abutting on the main road has 
two small square windows (now blocked up) 
at different heights. The theory is that the 
upper opening was for persons on horseback 
to make offerings to the chapel, whilst the 
lower one was for foot passengers to do like- 
wise. Strangely enough, some years ago a 
thatcher repairing the roof at the top of this 
wall found a parcel of gold nobles which he 
thought were brass buttons, and threw them 
down on the road for the farmer to pick up. 
Some were eventually acquired by the British 
Museum, 

There must have been a lot of Saxon 
building going on in Ilminster during the 
four centuries preceding the Norman Con- 
quest. There is a tradition that King Ina 
founded four minsters, two of which were 
at Ilminster and Pitminster (anciently Pipe- 
mynstre). The church at Ilminster was 
probably a cruciform structure. Traces of 
long and short work and Saxon masonry in 
the Chantry House at Ilminster have been 
observed by a Mr. Forbes, the architect for 
the restoration of Barrington Court. That 
Saxon work may still be in evidence at Sea 
Chapel Dairy is not improbable. The Saxon 
church at Bradford-on-Avon was disguised 
for centuries as cottages till the keen eyes of 
the vicar recognised its true significance, 

The Sea property belongs to the Somerset 
County Council and the house is doomed to 
demolition. It is to be hoped that when that 
takes place a competent observer will watch 
the operations and report on any discoveries 
that may be made. I think that it is alsoa 
matter for the attention of the Somerset 
Archaeological Society. 

In the fifteenth century John Brockhamp- 
ton lived at Sea Manor; his daughter and 
heiress married a Waldrond from Bradfield, 
Devon. Five generations of that family suc- 
ceeded here. Humphrey Walrond was one 
of the founders of Ilminster Grammar 
School; he died in 1581 and was buried in 
the south transept of Ilminster Church. The 
inscription on his tomb describes him as 
clericus ad robas, which seems to imply that 
he had charge of the Queen’s Wardrobe. 
His grandson, another Humphrey, was 
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porn at Sea. He had an adventurous 
career in fhe West Indies and for some 
years was deputy Governor of Barbados. 
His life is given in the ‘D.N.B.’, 1600-70. 
This manor has been sadly shorn of its 
ancient splendour. One end of the mansion 
has been turned into a corn-mill. Stately 
avenues have been destroyed, fishponds have 
been filled up, Tudor buildings turned into 
pigsties. : 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 


W. Locke RADFORD. 
Taunton. 


SOME FURTHER NOTES ON 
MILL YARD MEETING HOUSE. 


(See ante p. 95.) 


SINCE preparing my previous paper on 

Mill Yard meeting-house I have accu- 
mulated a mass of further information. This 
material, in part from printed sources and in 
part from private information, enables me to 
supplement my previous paper and to cor- 
rect certain misstatements of fact both in my 
essay and elsewhere. The scantiness of 
tradition has led: some authors into error. It 
is interesting to find that the chapel, thinly 
disguised, appears in Sir Walter Besant’s 
‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ a famous 
East London novel. 


(1) The Origins of the Congregation 


There is a tradition that the congregation 
originated through the work in London of 
John Traske and the Traskites, who were 
strongly Sabbatarian in belief. This is re- 
ferred to in C. E. Whiting’s ‘ Studies in Eng- 
lish Puritanism, p. 84, for Traske was 
preaching in London as early as 1618. (For 
Traske, cf. Whiting: op. cit. pp. 314-316.) 
Iam inclined to reject this tradition as based 
upon a fallacy. As Dr. Whiting mentions, 
the famous Dr, Peter Chamberlen was 
associated with the congregation. In the 
‘D.N.B.’, iv, 14, N. M[oore, M.D.]. has a 
lengthy article on Chamberlen. He was 
Court Physician to Charles I and Henrietta 
Maria. Born 8 May 1601, Chamberlen was 
educated at the Merchant Taylors’ School 
and Emmanuel College Cambridge, coming 
from a famous medical family (cf. ‘ D.N.B.’). 
In 1619, he graduated M.D. at Padua, incor- 


porated at Oxford and Cambridge, and be- 
came F.R.C.P. in 1628. He was a pioneer in 
midwifery and, after the Restoration, 
prominent as an inventor. He had a bitter 
quarrel with the Royal College of Physicians, 
alleging that it was made up of men opposed 
to him on account of their anti-Puritanism 
and he was expelled from the fellowship in 
1649. Moore was interested in Chamberlen’s 
medical abilities, but concerning his religious 
views merely says that he was “ prominent 
at a conventicle in Lothbury.” He wrote 
various theological pamphlets and Moore 
quotes J. H. Aveling, ‘The Chamberlens,’ 
(London, 1882), p. 81, as his authority for 
saying that these pamphlets were confused 
in ideas. After the Restoration, Chamberlen 
became court physician to Charles II and 
thus escaped persecution though he was 
much annoyed by charges of insanity and of 
Judaism. Dying on 23 Dec. 1683, he was 
buried at Woodham Mortimer, Maldon, 
Essex, and there is an altar-tomb to him in 
the church, the inscription upon which men- 
tions his Sabbatarian principles. Whiting 
(op. cit., p. 85) says that he became a minister 
of the Seventh-Day Baptist sect in 1651. In 
‘The Baptists of London—1612-1933 ’ (Lon- 
don, 1933, p. 111 f.), Dr. W. T. Whitley 
points out that the earliest church minutes of 
the congregation which evolved Seventh Day 
views, are those of 1652 and, whilst being 
Fifth Monarchist, are not Sabbatarian in 
character. At that time the church met in 
Lothbury. In 1659 it met at Bulstrake Alley, 
was led by John James and Peter Chamber- 
len, and had become a Seventh Day church. 
Obviously there is a mystery here. Cham- 
berlen could not have become a Seventh Day 
minister in 1651 if his church was First Day 
in 1652 and the fact that the congregation 
was of non-Sabbatarian origins is a definite 
weakening of the argument that it had 
Traskite beginnings. 


The matter has been well explored by Mr. 
J. W. Thirtle in a series of valuable papers 
on Chamberlen in the Transactions of the 
Baptist Historical Society (i. 1 et seq., 110 et 
seq., ili. 176 et seq.). Chamberlen seems to 
have been of a frivolous mode of life till 
1628 when, being rebuked for his showy 
dress by the President of the Royal College 
of Physicians, he adopted stricter ways of 





living. In 1648 he left the Independents 
with whom he was then associated and 
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joined the Baptists, receiving adult baptism. 
In 1651 he joined the Seventh Day Church. 
As one of a group who became disappointed 
in their theocratic hopes under the Com- 
monwealth, he fell out with Cromwell, to 
whom he indited a strong letter on 14 Dec. 
1650 (cf. Trans. B.H.S., i, 20 ff.). He was 
one of a group of Puritans who allowed their 
disappointment to welcome the Restoration 
and this may account for his receiving back 
of his Court office under Charles II. Later 
on, he wrote strongly to Archbishop San- 
croft concerning the charges against him 
that he suffered from religious insanity and 
was a Jew. During the years after 1650 he 
entered strongly into controversy over his 
Baptist principles and over the true Christian 
Sabbath. Towards the end of his life he 
corresponded with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, seeking to work out a union among 
all Christians. He was also an astrologer, 
and from 1654 was the leader of the Sab- 
batarian Church in London. 

Here Mr. Thirtle has affirmed the state- 
ment that Chamberlen became a Seventh 
Day minister in 1651 but he corrects this in 
his third paper (Trans. B.HS., iii, p. 176 et 
seq.). He ‘quotes a document of 1654, 
emerging from contemporary controversy 
among the Baptists, which shows that the 
church was not then Sabbatarian. Chamber- 
len had been a Baptist preacher up till 1654 
but his Sabbatarian views may have been 
merely a personal opinion denoting his own 
individual religious habits, and he was an 
associate of First Day Baptists. In 1653/4 
he was concerned in a violent quarrel with 
his brethren concerning the imposition of 
hands and the Baptist group was rent 
asunder. Chamberlen associated himself 
with a dissentient group at Lothbury out 
of which Mill Yard grew. Some time after- 
wards Chamberlen and Richard Smith, both 
from the broken Lothbury circle, appear by 
name in the Church Book. It is possible 
that he did not actually join the church till 
1659, after a debate which he had with 
Jeremiah Ives on Sabbatarianism. After the 
Lothbury controversy, Chamberlen “ stepped 
from the pulpit to the pew” and was never 
a minister in the Mill Yard succession. On 
18 Jan. 1675 he was excluded from church 
fellowship by the Mill Yard group under 
the pastorate of Bro. Sellars, who was minis- 
ter from 1670 for a few years (cf. Church 





Book, p. 11)... There was considerable ob- 
jection in the church to his receiving money 
from Charles II for inventions which were 
for the general public good. His wife then 
absented herself from service and was also 
excluded for controversy (Church Book, pp. 
xvi and xvii). Both then joined the church 
at Bell Lane, the mother-church of Newport, 
R.I., out of which grew the American 
Seventh Day Baptist group (cf. Trans. B.HS., 
v, 78). ; 

In view of this evidence it is curious to 
find Thirtle lending support to the view that 
the church had Traskite origins. It is more 
likely that it was influenced by the strongly 
Old Testament leanings of the Puritans and 
by the prevalent Sabbath controversy to 
which Laud’s attitude had given currency. 
As Dr. Hessey pointed out (‘ Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1860, p. 288), Seventh Day beliefs 
had emerged out of the general Puritan con- 
troversy. Traske was a protagonist of these 
views among other pro-Jewish points but 
Theophilus Brabourne, who did not accept 
Traske’s peculiar theology, was also a 
pioneer of these beliefs and was refuted by 
Bishop Francis White. Hessey adds a note 
(op. cit. p. 467) but goes sadly astray in his 
chronological order, naming Bampfield as 
almost the last of the Sabbatarians and 
placing “ Stennets ” (sic) before him in date! 
Schaff-Herzog, ‘Religious Encyclopedia,’ 
art., “Seventh Day Baptists” (iii. 2166), 
names as pioneers Nicholas Bowne, 1606, 
and Brabourne, 1630. It points out that 
the Newport, R.I., church was gathered by 
Stephen Mumford in 1671 but says that the 
church was gathered at Mill Yard by John 
James! In fact, the evidence available shows 
that James only entered into the picture after 
the Lothbury split in 1654 and never did 
minister at Mill Yard but Bulstrake Alley, 
whilst the actual congregation had a pre- 
histcry prior to his entry into its ministry. 
But there is no evidence to connect up Mill 
Yard with the Traskites and it is possible to 
account for the rise of Sabbatarian views 
among the congregation after 1654 without 
reference to Traske. The lateness of the 
date suggests that any Traskite influence was 
of the most indirect kind and that the rise o! 
Seventh Day views in this congregation was 
a legacy of the strong interest in the Sabbath 
which Laud had enflamed among _ the 
Puritans. 


OcTOBER 5, 1946, 
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(2) Development of the Congregation. 
New records dated 1673 show that W. 


Salter and H. Soursby were ministering in | 


East Smithfield and at Peacock Court, St. 
Mary’s, in 1689 (cf. Whitley, op. cit. p. 
111). In 1696 John Savage and Henry 
Soursby signed a Baptist address on behalf 
of Mill Yard to congratulate William III at 
his escape from assassination (Trans. B.HS., 
vi, 183 et seq.). The Mill Yard meeting- 
house was secured in 1692 with the help of 
Joseph Davies of the Minories, who, be- 
tween 1700 and 1705, endowed eight Seventh 
Day churches. In ‘ Unorthodox London,’ 
p. 136, the journalist, Dr. C. M. Davies, talks 
of a fire there in 1690 which is sheer non- 
sense as the congregation were not then at 
Mill Yard at all. Actually he is only a cen- 
tury out in his date (one of his many minor 
inaccuracies!), and the fire took place in 
1790. It was not as bad as is sometimes 
supposed, and many church records escaped 
the flames. 

With the death of Joseph Davies, jnr., in 
1731, the endowment was increased but the 
beneficiaries diminished. The church then 
embarked upon an ambitious scheme, built 
the manse and the meeting-house, laid out 
the burial ground, and began letting on Sun- 
days to First Day Baptist societies. From 
1721 till 1727, the Pinners’ Hall Calvinistic 
Seventh Day church shared Mill Yard but, 
in the latter year, they grew tired of the 
association and returned to the city (Trans. 
B.HLS., v, 82). After this they underwent 
several moves, to Eldon. Street, finally to 
Austin Street, and came to an end in 1849 
(Whitley, op. cit., p. 119). 

Whitley (op. cit. p. 111 f.) says that 
Daniel Noble became minister of Mill 
Yard and did double duty because no 
Seventh Day minister could be found. This 
is a curious statement as Noble had been 
associated from boyhood with the Mill Yard 
church, which had then been Seventh Day 
in practice for many years. At this time 
there were many fashionable members, such 
as Nathanial Bailey and Sir Wm. Tempest, 
F.R.S. Noble was a schoolmaster, as also 
were his predecessor, Robert Cornthwaite, 
and his successors, Peter Russell, assistant 
1730 to 1789, and William Slater. After the 
fire of 1790 there were lawsuits, no, male 
members were left, and no worship took 
place. In ‘ A Sketch of the Denominations ’ 





(London, 1821), art. “Sabbatarians,” John 
Evans, LL.D., writes (p. 281 ff.): 

There are two congregations of the Sabbatarians 
in London, one among the General Baptists meet- 
ing at Mill Yard, Goodmans’ Fields (now shut up), 
the other among the Particular Baptists meeting 
in Devonshire-sqnare, over which presides the 
Rev. Robert Burnside, author of ‘ Essays of the 
Religion of Mankind.’ There are also a few to 
be found in different parts of the kingdom. 


‘The Slaters occupied the almshouses as their 
residence during this period. 

At this period, the trustees offered the 
premises to the Calvinistic Seventh Day 
Church and the Slaters objected. Dr. Whit- 
ley makes a leap in the story at this point 
by saying that William Henry Black married 
a Slater and became an Elder—the term for 
the minister among General Baptists—but 
the story after Slater’s death in 1819 is not 
quite so clear and Whitley is obviously 
under the same impression as G. H. Pike, 
‘Ancient Meeting-houses’ (London, 1870, 
p. 205), that Black followed Slater without 
hitch. Black led the church into association 
with the American Seventh Day Conference 
and, in 1843, with the General Baptist 
Assembly. As the latter English body was 
practically Unitarian by this time Mil! Yard 
was expelled from the Baptist Union, an 
orthodox body founded in 1813 and recon- 
stituted in 1831. In 1869 Black, who seems 
to have become a Unitarian in fact, with- 
drew the church from the General Baptist 
Assembly. After Black’s death in 1872 the 
Americans sent William Mead Jones, after~ 
wards D.D. from an American college, to 
shepherd his three members. 

I am indebted to Rev. Mortimer Rowe, 
B.A., D.D., Secretary of the General 
Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches, for a note on the association of 
Mill Yard with official Unitarianism. From 
1847 an official list of ministers and congre- 
gations, recognised by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, was pub- 
lished in the ‘ British and Irish Unitarian 
Almanac.’ From 1863 onwards, this publi- 
cation was superseded by the ‘ Unitarian 
Pocket Almanac.’ From 1847 to 1853 the 
former list contains merely the names of 
congregations and ministers without details, 
and the relevant entry under London reads: 
“Mill Yard, Goodman’s Fields (Baptist), 
Wm. Hy. Black.” In 1853 there appear 
separate lists with service times; “ Mill Yard 
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(Sabbat. Bapt.), Sat. 11 & 3, W. H. Black.” 
In 1860 the designation has changed to that 
of “ Seventh Day General Baptists,” and so 
through the period of the ‘ Unitarian Pocket 
Almanac.’ From 1854 to 1861, under the 
designation “Services,” there is the addi- 
tion: “ Friday. Winter. Evening lecture, 7.” 
and, under “ Institutions”: “Seventh Day 
School, Libraries, &c.” 

In the 1853 edition, Black’s name has 
the prefix “the Rev.”, a title which he 
does not seem to have used in non-religious 
circles. 

In the lists of ministers, Black’s name, 
with his Mill Yard address, occurs from 
the beginning till 1872. The 1873 ‘Almanac’ 
places him in the obituary, “ died, April 18th, 
1872,” but does not give particulars. In 
1874 Jones’s name appears for the first time 
and till then he had not appeared at all in 
the book. This goes on till 1880. In 1881 
Jones and Mill Yard disappear simul- 
taneously from the Unitarian list and make 
no reappearance. 

In 1885 the premises were sold to the 
L.T.S. Railway Company and the church 
hired the vestry of Commercial Street Bap- 
tist Church. There is an interesting refer- 
ence to Mill Yard Chapel in H. W. 
Wheatley, F.S.A., ‘London Past and Present’ 
(London, 1891).’ An alley off Leman Street, 
Whitechapel is. still called Mill »- Yard 
though the actual site of the chapel is 
covered by premises now belonging to the 
London and North-Eastern Railway Co. 
The graves from the chapel-yard were re- 
moved to Abury Park cemetery in 1885. 
In 1887 it rejoined the General Baptist 
Assembly but, despite the non-Trinitarianism 
of this body since the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, did not resume the Unitarian affiliation. 
Jones died in 1895 and the Americans sent 
W. C. Daland to look after the church. In 
1899 came further lawsuits and Daland re- 
turned to America, the church dropping out 
of the General Baptist Association in 1902. 
Lt.-Col, Richardson, V.D., reorganised the 
church in 1905 and held services, sometimes 
at his home in Wood Green, sometimes in 
Canonbury at a hired hall. He dissociated 
himself from the General Baptist Assembly 
because they admitted to membership per- 
sons who had not undergone adult immer- 
sion. The Charity Commissioners put the 
trusts in representative hands and the 





Americans send an annual grant. Writing 
in 1933, Dr. Whitley speaks of the church 
as meeting in the Seven Sisters Road and as 
having twenty-four members. In a private 
letter to myself dated 28 June 1946, Mr. 
Thos. C. Richardson, son of the former 
minister, writes: “I believe the Mill Yard 
Church is still meeting in Holloway, Lon- 
don. . . . I may add that I am no longer 
connected with the Church in question.” 
After Richardson’s death the services were 
continued till 1929 by the Rev. W. Winston 
Harris. In 1929 the Rev. J. McGeachy be- 
came minister. The teaching is now Evan- 
gelical in belief. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 


M.A., F.R.HIST.S. 
Manchester. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ARK ON MOUNT ARARAT. 


MANDEVILLE (ed. Pollard, p. 100) says 

that the Ark was still to be seen 
on Mount Ararat, and that it could 
be seen from afar in clear weather. 
“And some men say that they have seen 
and touched the ship, and put their fingers 
in the parts where the fiend went out, 
when Noah said Benedicite. But they that 
say such words, say their will. For a 
man may not go up the mountain, for 
great plenty of snow that is always on that 
mountain, neither summer nor winter. So 
that no man may go up there, no never man 
did, since the time of Noah, save a monk 
that, by the grace of God, brought one of 
the planks down, that yet is in the minster 
at the foot of the mountain.” Mandeville 
continues with the history of the monk who 
made the ascent, and reports that when he 
was three parts up he was weary and fell 
asleep. When he awoke he found himself 
lying at the foot of the mountain. He prayed 
to God that he might be suffered to go up, 
and an angel appeared and gave him per- 
mission. Whereupon he went up, but since 
then no one has made the ascent. 

Josephus, Antig. XX, ii, 2; I, iii, 6, tells 
us that Noah’s Ark still existed in his day 
and that pieces of the pitch were used as 
armlets. Isidore, Etymol. XIV, viii, 5, says 
that pieces of the Ark were still to be seen 
on Ararat. Benjamin of Tudela (1165-73) 
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reports that the Ark was taken from the 
mountain and made into a mosque (ed. 
Adler, p. 33). Arab writers add that the 
mosque of Noah on the summit could still 
be seen from Geziret. Cp. Marco Polo, ed. 
Yule, I. p. 46. 

Mandeville did not take his story from 
Odoric, one of his principal authorities. 
Odoric does not give the name of the moun- 
tain, but states only that he wished to make 
the ascent, if his companions would have 
waited for him. Also that the country-folk 
told him that no one had ever ascended the 
mountain, as it seemed not to be the pleasure 
of the Most High (Yule, Cathay, Il, p. 102). 
Mandeville was probably quoting Haiton 
(Haytoun or Heythoun) a prince of Gorhigos 
and a collateral member of the royal house 
of Little Armenia, who travelled extensively 
in Asia before 1307 and died as a monk in 
1308. Haiton reports that it was not pos- 
sible to ascend the mountain, on account of 
the snow both in winter and summer, but 
that a black object was to be seen at the top 
which was said to be Noah’s Ark (L. de 
Backer, L. Extréme Orient au Moyen-Age, 
1877, p. 145). 

The best account we have is by Friar Wil- 
liam of Rubruck (1235-55). He reports that 
near the city of Nadjivah were the moun- 
tains in which Noah’s Ark rested. A bishop 
told him that there had been a monk who 
was desirous of climbing it, but that an angel 
appeared to him bearing a piece of wood of 
the Ark and told him to try no more. The 
piece of wood was preserved in the bishop’s 
church (Journey, éd. by W. W. Rockhill, 
Hakluyt Society, 1900, p. 270; Cp. Jordanus, 
‘Wonders of the East,’ ed. by Yule, Hakluyt 
Society, 1863, p. 4; Clavijo, ed. by G. Le 
Strange, Broadway Travellers, 1928, p. 143. 
In the Hereford map the Ark is shown in 
the shape familiar to us in childhood, poised 
neatly on the mountain top, with an inscrip- 
tion: “Archa Noe sesesit in montibus 
Armenie.” Mr. and Mrs. Noah and several 
of the animals are looking out of the 
windows. 

Vincent of Beauvais, Spec. Hist, Il, 84, has 
a different version. He says that Ararat had 
never been scaled except once by a monk 
who had tried several times before. An 
angel appeared and told him to try again. 
This he did, and brought back a piece of the 
Ark. He then built a monastery at the foot 








* 

of the mountain in which the piece of wood 
was placed and worshipped as a holy relic. 
Chardin adds that the monk was called 
James or Jacob (Hagop) and that he became 
bishop of Nizibe and was canonised 
(Voyages in Persie et autres Lieux de 
l’Orient, Paris, 1811, II, p. 191). 

The German, Friedrich Parrot, who first 
climbed Ararat in 1829, saw the holy relic in 
the Cathedral of Echmiadzin (‘Journey to 
Ararat,’ transl. by Cooley, 1845, pp. 151 and 
102). It was a small, dark-coloured, quad- 
rangular piece of wood in good preservation 
and carved upon one surface. It was 
attached by a little chain to the hand of St. 
James (Jacob), the hand and arm being en- 
closed in silver gilt and the charm being held 
by thumb and forefinger. Bryce, who was 
there in 1876, says that the saint was com- 
memorated by the little monastery of St. 
Jacob which stood until 1840 on the slopes 
of Ararat on the spot of the angel’s appear- 
ance. The monastery was destroyed in the 
earthquake of 1840. Not a soul survived to 
tell the tale. Parrot, p. 374 (note by trans- 
lator). Bryce J.‘ Transcaucasia and Ararat,’ 
4th ed., 1896, pp. 220, 254. 


MALCOLM LETTS. 


CULLOMPTON IN DEVONSHIRE: 
THE PARISH AND THE PARSON. 


(See ante, p. 49, and references there given.) 


THe Rev. JoHN Hopce, M.A. OXOon., 
1830-1833. 
. (William IV.) 


"THE new vicar, presented by the capable 

Mrs. Sarah Templer, widow of his pre- 
decessor, into whose hands the patronage 
had passed, was an old man aged 78. He 
only held this living for three years, and died 
here at the great age of 81. There was no 
compulsory retirement of aged clergy in 
these days. 

Why such an old man should have been 
selected to take charge of a parish with a 
population at this time of over 4,000, and 
why the Bishop of Exeter should have 
agreed to institute him must remain a 
matter of conjecture, unless it were to re- 
ward him for a curacy of exactly fifty years 
at the neighbouring small village of Honiton 
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Clyst, among whose 300 people he laboured 
from 1780 until 1830, and where he had also 
been born. Rumour has suggested that Mrs. 
Templer selected so old a man, in order 
that she might remain at the vicarage with 
her four small children as his housekeeper ! 

Mr. Hodge, like so many of his predeces- 
sors and successors, was an Oxford graduate, 
and, like most Devon men, he had matricu- 
lated at Exeter College, Oxon.! His vicariate, 
as might be supposed, was uninteresting, and 
the only event of any real importance 
therein was a severe cholera epidemic, which 
caused the death of a large number of 
parishioners in 1832. The Oxford Tract- 
arian Movement was beginning, but exerted 
no influence upon so old a man, nor upon 
his rural and conservative congregation. 

Much, however, was happening to widen 
the horizons, and enlarge the understandings 
of the people of Cullompton. These were 
the “ good old coaching days,” and as many 
as thirty-two coaches a day would pass 
through the town, some at full speed with- 
out stopping to change horses, carrying both 
passengers and mail to Exeter, Plymouth, 
and Cornwall from Bristol, Bath and Lon- 
don. 

The Royal Mail from London arrived 
every evening at 8 o'clock, after its 204 
hours’ run from London, and the return 
mail-coach from Exeter passed through the 
town at 6 o’clock in the morning. Several 
coaches came through from Exeter every 
afternoon on their way to Taunton, and a 
midnight coach often awakened the 
dwellers upon the High Street, as it rumbled 
through the town. 

Two coaches’ daily arrived from Bath, 
except Sundays, where they would have con- 
nected with the Birmingham and Midlands 
coach, and a daily coach ran to Bristol. 
Until 1824 the North Devon telegraph 
arrived from London every morning about 
11, until the proprietors quickened its pace, 
and this coach did its journey in the same 
time as the mail. Other coaches passing 
through were the “Times,” “ Traveller,” 
“ Subscription ” and the “ Devonshire.” At 
7 o’clock in the morning the stage coach 
for Bath and Bristol delayed half-an-hour at 
the Half-Moon inn in the main street, while 
its passengers partook of breakfast in the 
coffee-room. A cross-post from Honiton 


1 Boase. 











arrived every night at 10 o’clock, and then 
returned immediately with a change of 
horses: and another post came in every 
night at 7 o’clock from Tiverton and re- 
turned at 7 the next morning.? 

Stage-waggons set out from Cullompton 
for Bath and Bristol every Monday and 
Thursday morning, and for Exeter every 
Wednesday and Saturday morning, and they 
returned from Bristol Tuesday and Friday 
evenings, and from Exeter Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings.3 

More important, however, in its ultimate 
effect upon the lives and habits of the people 
of Cullompton were the various Acts now 
being passed through Parliament — The 
Abolition of the Slave Trade through the 
great efforts of William Wilberforce, by 
which all slaves throughout the British 
Colonies were at last emancipated, and the 
term “slavery ” blotted out from the British 
Statute Book; The Reform Bill of 1832, 
which gave parliamentary representation to 
the middle classes (although still leaving the 
working classes without a voice in the 
Government); and the Factory Act of 1833, 
which prohibited the labour of children 
under ten years of age, limited the working 
day to eight hours for all under fourteen, 
provided for school attendance and for 
medical care, and appointed commissioners 
and inspectors to watch over the new statute. 
Thus owing to the exertions of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury (Lord Ashley) the first steps 
were taken to free the working people of 
this country, and of this parish from the hard 
and cruel conditions under which they had 
been forced to labour for so long. 

In 1830, however, there had commenced 
the most serious agrarian riots that had yet 
been known in England. The impatience 
with their conditions that prevailed among 
the farm labourers was aggravated by the 
deeply-rooted and conservative ideas that the 
recent introduction of machinery into agri- 
cultural pursuits would eventually deprive 
them of their scanty livelihood. Outbreaks 
of incendiarism broke out all over Devon and 
Cornwall, but although assemblies of would- 
be rioters were held in Cullompton, there 
was no breach of the peace, for the local 
troops of Yeomanry were on the alert. 





2 The ‘ Universal British Dictionary,’ 1792. 


3 Ibid. These were James’s and Brice’s waggons. 


4 *The Yeomanry of Devon,’ p. 34. 
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Another cruel survival from the days of 
“Merrie England” was now finally 
abolished in 1835 by Act of Parliament, 
namely the old-time sport of bull-baiting and 
cock-fighting, often associated with the 
“fun” of Guy Fawkes Day, or even with 
the annual or bi-annual parish fair. How 
popular these brutal sports had been in this 
parish is still evidenced to-day in the names 
Upper Bull-ring, Lower Bull-ring and 
Cockpit Hill, that are still applied to the 
wide space at the top and lower end of the 
main street, and to the hill running down to 
the River Culme and towards Upton Weaver, 
branching off from the Lower Bull-ring. 

Sixty years before the Cullompton Vestry 
had tried in vain to debar “any public 
unlawful diversions as bullbaiting, cock- 
fighting, or the like riotous disorderly meet- 
ings,” and ordered that “every person con- 
cerned therein, and especially any Inn- 
holder encouraging the same should be 
prosecuted to the utmost severity of the 
law.” Copies of this resolution were cried 
through the town, and ordered to be fixed 
up in public places, but to no effect.5 The 
inhabitants of Cullompton remained ad- 
dicted to such sports, and in 1805 the Vestry 
again ordered “a public outcry to be made 
through the town, cautioning all persons, 
and especially the innholders against setting 
up, Or in any respect giving encouragement 
to such practices and diversions, which have 
a direct tendency to promote and encourage 
idleness, vice, and immorality, and which 
have been too much practised in this 
parish6 The signatures, not only of the 
vicar and curate, and the churchwardens, 
but also of the constables, the surveyor of 
the highways, and of the governor of the 
workhouse followed this order. 

The surveyor and the constables were in- 
deed very much concerned when bull- 
baiting took place, and often the maddened 
bull would snap the rope that bound it to a 
stake in the bull-ring, and, to the terror of 
the shrieking people, would charge from one 
end of the town to the other, from the 
Lower to the Upper Bull-ring, or vice versa, 
followed by a mob of bull-baiters, butchers, 
boys, and dogs—known then, as now, by the 
name “ bulldogs.” The sporting community 


— 


F Cullompton Vestry ‘Minutes, Book II, pp. 116, 
6 Ibid, p. 219. 





of the town used to breed and train a 
number of these low strong mastiff dogs, 
called “ bulldogs,”? on whose endurance and 
pluck heavy wagers used to be made. Inside 
the ring of excited men and women, and 
children as well, holding their dogs, yet more 
excited, the bull, bound by a rope, fastened 
round the base of its horns, or to a collar 
round its neck, would watch its enemies, 
vainly testing its strength. Then one of the 
bulldogs would be let loose, and might get 
tossed by the bull to a height of 20 feet, the 
crowd rushing forward to catch it, and break 
its fall, for which purpose the women pro- 
vided themselves with the stoutest of aprons! 
In so doing the bull might toss or gore a 
human being, until another dog was let loose, 
and set upon it. Finally the rope would snap, 
and, maddened by pain and fury and set 
upon by all the dogs the bull would charge 
down the main street until at last it was 
“ ham-strung,” i.e. the back tendrons of its 
legs would be cut, and a butcher would give 
it the coup-de-grace and the carcase would 
be dressed and sold. One of the declared 
objects of bull-baiting was to make its flesh 
tender for eating. 

“ Like a bull in a china shop.” Whether 
indeed the maddened bull in its death 
struggle ever left the roadway in Cullomp- 
ton and invaded a shop, be it china-shop or 
one of the numerous other shops on either 
side of Fore Street, we do not know. Suffice 
to say, the gentle Mr. Hodge and his people 
would sigh with relief to know that such 
pursuits have come to a final end in Cul- 
lompton, and that all that survives of them 
is but the name of its streets. 


G. WATKINS GRUBB. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS 


(See ante p. 119.) 


1768. Jan. 31. Robert Bullock of this 
parish, b., and Sarah Smith of Barkway, 
Herts., s. L.B.L. 

1768. .May 5. Ascanius William Senior 


7 The bull-dog’s jaw is formed to seize the bull 
by its under-lip, and hold on tenaciously. Its under- 
jaw projects, and its nose recedes ta correspond, 
thus enabling it to breathe freely while holding the 
bull. See further, D.A.T., xxxii, p. 106, ff. 
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of Tewin Place, Herts., Esqre., w., and Char- 
lotte Walter of this parish, s. Married by 
Nevill Walter, Clerk. L.A.C.* *Witnesses, 
John Walter and Nassau Senior. 

1768. May 29. Thomas Nicholls of 
Little Adham, Co. Herts., b., and Ann New- 
land of this parish, w. L.B.L. 

1769. Jan. 3. John Kershaw of Hitchin, 
Co. Herts., w., and Elizabeth France of this 
parish, s. L.B.L. 

1769. June 15. The Rev. Edward Bour- 
chier, Clerk of All Saints, Hertford, and 
Catherine Wollaston of this parish. L.A.C. 
Witnesses, William Fanquier and W. Wol- 
laston. 

1770. Jan. 7. James Allan of Stansted, 
Co. Herts., b., and Eliz. Lumley of this 
parish, w. L.B.L. 

1770. May 5. John Jones of this parish, 
b., and Sarah Long of Rickmansworth, 
Merts.,8. LAC. 

1770. May 10. Robert Hitchcock of 
Walford, Herts., w., and Ann Wiggs of this 
parish, s. Licence. 

1770. July 20. James Christie of Hatfield, 
Herts., b., and Margaret Drummond of this 


parish, s. Licence. 

1770. Aug. 11. John Ingram of this 
parish and Katherine Abbot of East Barnet, 
Herts. Licence. 

1770. Aug. 12. Samuel Gristood of 


Rickmansworth, Herts., and Mary Larman 
of this parish. Licence. 

1770. Aug. 25. Edward Elliott of Ald- 
ingham [Aldenham], Herts., and Sarah Cop- 
perthwaite of this parish. Licence. 

1770. Nov. 23. Thomas Baynes of Wat- 
ford, Herts., and Eliz James of this parish. 
Licence. 


1771. April 20. Thomas Brand Esqr. of 
St. Paul’s, Walden, Herts., and Gertrude 
Roper of this parish, a minor, with consent 
of her mother, Gertrude Roper, widow. 
Witnesses, Trevor Chas. Roper 


Licence. 
and Arabella Trevor. 
1771. 


this parish. Licence. 


1772. May 19. William Barron of Wat- 
ford, Herts., and Jane Crookshank of this 


parish. Licence, 


1772. Dec. 11. 


Buntingford, Herts., and Ann Martha Som- 
mers of this parish. Licence. 
1773. Sept. 14. 


Aug. 7. Robert Friend of Abbots 
Langley, Herts., and Elizabeth Deacon of 


Thomas Coulson of 


William Hall of this 


| 





parish and Eliza Hammond of Tring, Co. 
Herts. Licence. 

1774. Nov. 23. William Mason of this 
parish and Mary Mosley of Watford, Co, 
Herts. Licence. 

1775. July 18. William Rayment of 
Digswell, Co. Herts, and Jane Preston of this 
parish. Licence. 

1776. June 6. John Rooper, of Berk- 
hampstead Castle, Herts, Esq., b., and Elizh. 
Martha Bonfoy of this parish. Licence.* 
*Witnesses, Harriet Mugwell and Wm. Fitz- 
herbert. 

1776. July 27. Edward Gray of Bushey, 
Herts., and Esther Shaw of this parish, 
Licence, 

1778. Jan. 4. Stephen of this parish and 
Hester Spinnell of Watford, Herts. Licence, 

1778. Feb. 24. ‘William Flodman of 
Rickmansworth, Herts., and Margaret Car- 
stairs of this parish. Licence. 

1779. April 22. James Bennett of the 
Abbey parish St. Albans, Herts., and Eliza- 
beth Waite of this parish. Licence. 

1779. May 3. George Culverwell of this 
parish and Grace Henderson of St. Michael’s 
parish in St. Albans, Herts. Licence. 

1779. Aug. 19. John Pope of Watford, 
Herts., and Ann Guppy of this parish. 
Licence. 

1779. Sept. 15. George Carpenter of 
Redbourne, Herts., Esqr., and Mary Elisa 
Walsh of this parish. Licence. 

1779. Oct. 7. James Worford of this 
parish and Elizabeth McKee of Amwell, 
Co. Herts. Licence. 

1780. Jan. 11. Richard Weatherell of St. 
Andrew’s, Hertford, and Lucy Stafford of 
this parish. Licence. 

1780. May 1. Charles Gray of this 
parish and Elizabeth Wilson of Idlestree 
[Elstree], Co. Herts. 

1780. July 24. John Mathews of East 
Barnet, Herts., and Martha Compton of this 
parish. Licence. 

1782. Jan. 31. Charles Birch of Watford, 
Herts., and Mary Kirle of this parish. 
Licence. 

1782. June 13. The Rev. James Moore 
of All Saints, Hertford, and Elizabeth Evans 
of this parish. Licence. 

1782. July 4. John Baker of Bunting 
ford par. of Layston, Herts., and Mary 
Gilder of this parish. Licence. 








1782. Aug. 20. Edward Greenhill of St 
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Peter’s, St. Albans, Herts., and Elizabeth | 
Taylor of this parish. Licence, 

1782. Dec. 31. William Fordham of 
Sandon, Herts., and Sarah Harding of this 
parish, minor. By licence and with consent 
of her guardians, Thomas Scruby and Tho- 
mas Moule. 

1783. Jan. 28. Charles Bale of this 
parish and Ann Chopper of Wormley, Herts. 


Lb 

1783. June 25. Francis Delavel Esqr. of 
this parish and Mary Elizabeth Carpenter of 
Redbourn, Herts., w. Licence. 

1786. June 24. The Rev. Charles White 
of Bushey, Herts., and Dorothy Came of 
this parish. L. 

1786. July 3. Henry Buchanan of Wat- 
ford, Herts, and Sarah Orchard of this 
parish. L. 

1786. Oct. 12. John McKee of this 
parish and Elisabeth Makepeace of Waltham 
Cross, Herts. L. ; 

1787. Feb. 17. Thomas Oakley of Hat- 
field, Herts., and Barbara Mawley of this 
parish. L. 

1787. July 24. James Morris of Northaw, 
Herts., and Mary Wix of this parish. L. 

1787. Nov. 17. Thomas Climenson of 
wa) Herts., and Molly Jones of this parish. 


St. Michael’s Bassishaw, London. 


The first part of the registers of this 
parish extending from 1538-1625 were tran- 
scribed by A. W. Hughes Clarke, F.S.A. 


1642. April 2. Thomas Dawes, yeoman, 
and Mary Sterne, maiden, both of Berkway, 
Co. Hertford. L. from the Bishop of 
London. ; 

1651. April 24. William Acland, shoe- 
maker, and Ann Shrowbridg, maiden, of the 
County of Harford near unto tiballs. With- 
out B. or L. 

1652. April 19. Nathaniell Chambers 
and Ann Hannes, a maid, of St. Mimbs, Co. 
Harford [South Mimms?]. [Without B.] 

1652. Nov. 16. George Swinbow of ye 
towne of Peters Chalfont in Bookes, minis- 
ter, and Margrett Holl, a maid, by Tho Holl, 
minister of said towne, father to ye maid. 

1654. Sept. 28. Was married Abraham 
Pond and Elisabeth Dards of the Towne of 


Standon in Hartfordshire in our Church yd. 
4 minister. 


Mary Yarwood, spinster, both of Thirtle- 
worth, Co. Middx. 

1708. April 25. Mr. Ri. West of Hertford, 
and Mrs, Elisabeth Arundel of Hertingford- 
bury, Co. Hertford. 

1715. July 14. Mr. Edward Lowe, of 
Deptford in Kent, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Squire, of St. Andrew’s Parish in Hartford. 

1719. Oct. 29. Mr. Henry Claxton, of 
Bushy in Hertfordshire, and Mrs, Henrietta 
Maria Thomas of St. Christapher’s, London. 

1723. May 23. William Harvey of Stan- 
don in Hartfordshire, and Ann Chapman of 
this parish. 

1724. May 7. Mr. John Bolton, of St. 
Albans in Hartfordshire, and Mrs. Mary 
Burton, of St. Gile’s, Cripplegate, London. 

1725. April 24. Mr. Thomas Wingfield 
and Mrs. Sarah Fineal, both of Barkhamp- 
sted, Co. Hertford. 

1730. June 11. Jonathan Richardson, of 
St. Faith’s, London, and Mary Willcox, of 
Hertford. 


The second part of the registers of this 
parish were transcribed and edited by A. W. 
Hughes Clarke, F.S.A., in 1944. Baptisms, 
1733-1892; marriages, 1733-1837; burials, 
1785-1883. 

1739. Aug. 14. Francis Henshaw, of 
Hatfield, in Hertfordshire, and Sarah Green, 
of ye same Parish. 

1745. Aug. 27. John Bowles of St. 
Christapher, London, widower, and Married 
[sic] Field, of Hitchin, Co. Hartford, spr. 
L. By W. B. (Brackenridge) Rector. 

1747. June 6. George Halsey, of Great 
Gaddesden, Co. Hertford, bach., and Judith 
Chandler, of the same Parish, spr. L. By 
Harry Mander. 

1749, Feb. 7. Joseph Lake, of Chipping 
Barnet, Co. Hertford, widower, and Ann 
Irons, of this parish, widow. L. By W. B. 
Rector. 

1756. Nov. 14. John Odell, of Bengar 
(Bengeo?), Co. Hertford, widower, and Ann 
Gothard, of this parish, widow. L. By Wm. 
Brachenridge, Rector. Witnesses, John 
Mathew, Matthew Odell. By John Baker. 

1788. Aug. 21. John Langford, of St. 
Albans, Co. Hertford, widower, and Frances 
Allen of this parish, widow. L. By James 
Preedy, Curate pro hac vice. Witn., Margt. 
Barry, Wm. Ellis. 





1663. Feb. 20. Cuthbert Woodbridg and 


1791. Nov. 22. John Lee (M.) of St. 
Ippolits, Co. Hertford, widower, and Mary 
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Muckell, of this parish, widow. 
Henry Fly, M..A Witn., Alice Diners, Sarah 
Avis, A. Grimes, Julia Meeke, Sarah Monk- 
ton. 


1804. Mar. 25. Thomas Webb, of 
Hitchin, Co. Hertford, bach. and Ann 
Biggs, of this parish, spr. L. By H. B. Wil- 


Witn., Eliz Kalloway, Corns. 


Mar. 20. John Camp, of this 
parish, bach., and Ann Barnes, of Waltham 
Abbey, Co. Hertford, spec. lic. By C. Packe, 
Curate. Witn., R. S. Maskall, Ann Fitch. 
1823. July 1. James Jones, of this parish, 
bach., and Ann Williams, of Walkern, Co. 
Herts., a minor, spr. L., with consent of 
both parents. By Joshua Nussey, Curate. 
Witns., Robert Williams, W. E. Williams. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


“()AK, ASH AND THORN.” — Readers 

of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Puck of Pook’s 
Hill’ (1910) and the sequel ‘ Rewards and 
Fairies’ (1910) will remember the three 
leaves of oak, ash and thorn, which Puck, the 
creature who by his magic powers gives the 
two children glimpses into English history, 
uses to induce their forgetfulness afterwards. 
After the first story, ‘ Weland’s Sword,’ Kip- 
ling added the poem ‘A Tree Song,’ the 
theme of which is that of all the English 
trees the oak, ash and thorn have by tradition 
the greatest potency and virtue. This does 
not look like a mere invention by Kipling, 
but although Kipling queries are popular I 
have not seen published any attempts at ex- 
plaining why or from what source he came 
to consider these three trees as specially 
significant for early England. Though I 
have no precise sources to offer (some other 
reader may be able to enlighten us further), 
it seems to me that the kernel of Kipling’s 
piece of tree-lore may be found in Anglo- 
Saxon runic alphabets. These survive in 
many scattered texts and inscriptions, for 
example the carvings on the famous Franks 
Casket (British Museum), the four signatures 
of the poet Cynewulf, the alphabet-lists of 
MSS, Cotton Domitian A. ix and Galba A. 
ii, various Northumbrian stone crosses, and 
especially the so-called ‘Rune Poem’ (first 
printed by George Hickes in his ‘ Thesaurus” 
of 1705 from the now destroyed MS. Otho. 


L. By | 





B. x), which gives twenty-nine Anglo- 
Saxon runic symbols with a few lines 
of verse to bring out their meanings, 
and incorporates a deal of valuable 
Anglo-Saxon folklore Six of the runes 
are here assigned the names of plants or 
trees, though it is not clear in each case 
exactly what plant or tree is intended. The 
thorn, lines 7-9, is mentioned’ as very sharp, 
evil and fierce in its gripping. Some ever- 
green, perhaps the yew, lines 35-37, is hard 
but useful for fires. | What is evidently a 
waterweed of sorts, lines 41-44, is said to 
grow in fens and water and to draw blood 
from the man who grasps it. The birch or 
poplar, there is evidence for either identifica- 
tion, is merely described as lofty and shapely, 
with abundant foliage, lines 51-54. The oak is 
called a noble tree, lines 77-80, it provides 
for food for pigs and for the making of 
boats. Lastly, lines 81-83, the ash is strong, 
tall and upright, respected by men although 
its wood either may serve for spears or (this 
line is not very clear in the original) is hard 
to cut down. Kipling’s three, the oak, ash 
and thorn, seem to be the only trees in this 
ancient poem for which there is evidence for 
complete identification. Nothing specially 
potent is said about them, it is only that the 
fact of their names being borrowed for runic 
letters indicates their importance for the 
Anglo-Saxons, and it is possible that Kipling 
was guided by this fact in choosing three 
typical and traditional English trees. There 
is very good evidence of course that Kipling 
knew something of early runic lore: in his 
own illustrations to the ‘Just So Stories’ 
(1902) he made one drawing of a tusk 
with runes which are quite decipherable by 
Anglo-Saxon standards.2 
L. WHITBREAD. 


AN INJUSTICE TO DICKENS.—It was 
no more than a lapse of memory, but it 
was Alice Meynell’s—and she a devotee of 








1 For modern editions see Bruce Dickins, ‘ Runic 
and Heroic Poems of the Old Teutonic Peoples, 
Cambridge 1915, pp. 12 ff.; H. Arntz, * Handbuch 
der Runenkunde,’ Halle 1935, pp. 114 ff.; E. V. K. 
Dobbie, ‘The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems,’ New 
York 1942, pp. 28 ff. 


2 See A. Ehrentreich, ‘ Kipling’s Runenschrift,’ | 


Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen un 
Literaturen, clx, (1931), 89 f.; also L. WHITBREAD, 
‘Kipling and Runes,’ ‘N. & Q.,’ clxxxiii (1 Avg. 
1942), 74 f.; J. B. Wuxrrmore, ib. 141 (29 Aug. 
1942); T. O. Masport, ib. 260 f. (24 Oct. 1942). 
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Dickens. In her essay on Gibbon (“ A Cor- 
rupt Following ” in ‘ The Second Person Sin- 
gular ’) she wrote: 

Whence have we that peculiarly harsh vulgarism, 

“so much per month,” instead of ‘so much a 
month,” or ‘per mensem”? From Gibbon. 
“And coal will be by the sack or per the scuttle,” 
said a seaside landlady, in some one’s observant 
ear. In her innocence she would not have said 
it but for Gibbon. 
The observant ear was Dickens’s, and the 
landlady Mrs. Billickin with whom Rosa 
Bud and Miss Twinkleton lodged in South- 
ampton Street, Bloomsbury Square. 

“Coal is either by the fire, or per the scuttle.” 


She emphasized the prepositions as making a subtle 
but immense difference. 


FANNY PRICE. 


(CHICHESTER : LITTEN BURIAL 

GROUND.—In 1937 the City of 
Chichester contemplated moving the grave- 
stones in both portions of ,Litten Burial 
Ground. Before proceeding, the Corpora- 
tion compiled a record of the names, dates, 
and ages inscribed on the stones. Of the 
five hundred and seventy-five stones listed, 
two hundred and twenty had no inscription 
or the inscription was wholly undecipherable 
in 1937. A further sixteen stones were in- 
scribed with initials and dates only. 

Deaths recorded during the seventeenth 
century number six, the earliest. of which is 
1672. Deaths recorded after 1875 number 
five, the most recent date being 1888. 

I append a list of the names taken from 
the record of inscriptions, a copy of which I 


intend to place with the Society of Genea- 
logists. 


(i) Legible names with dates: 

Adams, Amer, Andrews, Attwick, 
Austin, Ayers. 

Bailey, Banter, Barkshier, Barnes, Bartholemew, 
Beedings, Belchamber, Bennett, Billinghurst, 
Black, Blackman, Boxall, Bridge, Broadbridge, 
Brooks, Brown, Budden. 


Austen, 


Caffin, Carpenter, Chase, Churcher, Clark, 

‘Clarke, en, Collick, Cooper, Coote, 
Cramford, Cutten. 

Dean, Dear, Dollman, Dowdney, Draper, 


Drew (includes John Drew, son-in-law of the 4th 
Earl of Dunmore). 


Ewen. 

Faith, Farenden, Farndall, Farolin, — Farr, 
Field, Flicker, Fleet, Foocks, Foot, Forrest, 
Foster, Fowler, Frankland (Agnes, relict of 
Sir Charles Henry Frankland, 4th Bart.), 
Freeman, French, Frost, Fuller. 

Giles, Godden, Godman, Gray. 

Halsted, | Hammand, Hammond, Hardham, 


Harris, Harrison, Hart, Hayward, Hemingway. 





Henderson, Hide, Highman, Hilldrup, Hobley, 
Holden (includes Jobn Holden, a sergeant-at-mace 
at Chichester), Horn, Howard, Humphry, 
Humphreys (includes John Humphreys, a keeper 
of Chichester Gaol), Hurlock. 

Inkson. 

Johnson, 

Kelley. 

Lesseter, Lemmon, Lloyd, 
Luff. 

Malden, Mant, Mason, Mebur, Miller, Mist, 
(Mitchell, Molling, Morton, Mullins. 

Newman, Newsam. 


Loader, Lover, 


Osborn, Overington. 

Pacy, Palmer, Pasco, Pearce, Peat, Peer, 
Philbrow, Philpott, Pinck, Pratt, Preston, 
Pruett, Pryer, Pouget (Susanna, daughter of a 
French refugee), Pullinger. 

Quennell. 

Randall, Ransom,  Rasell, Rathey, Read, 
Reeves, Robberds, Rodgers, Roill. 


Sabatier (John, son of a French refugee), Sadler, 
Sayers, Silverlock, Smart Smith (includes 
George and John Smith, Landscape Painters, and 


William Smith, Portrait Painter), Sowter, 
Spriggs, Steele, Stich, Stokes, Stone, Stroud. 
Temple, Town, Tubbett, Turner. 

Upfill, Uphill, Urry. 

Valentine, Verminer, Vick, Vickers. 
Wakeford, Waller, Warren, Watts, Wery, 


White (includes Thomas White, an alderman of 
Chichester), Willard (of East Dean), Wilmshurst, 
Wooldridge, Wright. 

Yorke. : 


(ii) Legible names with undecipherable 
dates: 
Atkey. 

Barham, Barton, 
Clear, Cole. 
Goodring. 
Joy. 
Knight, Knott. 
May, Morgan. 
eal. 
Patten, Pink. 
Ruff. 
Scale, Stillaway. 


Biffin, Bigwood, Booker. 


Thomas, Tregus, Tribe, Tyrell. 
Watkins. 

(iii) Partially legible names: 
Dongin, Dymond. 
Farling, Finley, Fisher (of Arundel). 
Heath. 
Lennox, Light, Loper. 
Metchen, (Minaham. 
Nerwood. 
Shoyrre, String. 


R. K. ADAMS. 


JAMES GATLIFF.—In 1938 Messrs. Faber 

and Faber published ‘ Stations, Gentle- 
men!’ being the memoirs of James Gatliff, 
edited by H. E. Gatliff. The editor does not 
appear to have known that James figures in 
the ‘D.N.B. as an eccentric divine, and the 
memoirs are chiefly concerned with his ser- 
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vice in England and Madras as an officer of | 


the 52nd Foot, c. 1782-85. He was later in 
the 33rd Foot for over three years. The title 
of the book refers to Gatliff’s duelling pro- 
pensities: he killed Hill, the adjutant, in one 
(p. 137) and fought another with Wm. 
Bathurst Pye in which they were both 
wounded (p, 153). On the title-page 
the following appears: “ Epitome or biogra- 
phical sketch of my own Life, written— 
Calamo veritatis—at the Request of my Son, 
John, who will preserve it as a Record which 
would not have been penned to oblige any 
other being upon earth—the Lady Diana 
Strongellotti excepted.” Who was this lady? 
Names are frequently misspelt. “ Trapand ” 
(p. 47 and passim) should be Trapaud. 
“ Pigon ” (p. 206, etc.) should be “ Pigou.” 
“ Bassett” (p. 225) should be “ Bazett.” 
“ Straubengie ” (passim) should be “ Strau- 
benzee.” 

At p. 176 Gatliff describes the marriage 
of Lieut.-Col, Marwood Turner Van Strau- 
benzee at Poonamallee to a Mrs. Hankey, 
daughter of a Welsh baronet (p. 89). 
According to Dodwell’s ‘ Marriages in 
Madras,’ he married at St. Thomé, 25 Aug. 
1783, Miss Elizabeth Thompson. This mar- 
riage is ignored in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
which states that he married, first, 28 April 
1788, Henrietta Maria Cookson, who died 
1803; and, second, 19 Jan. 1805, Lydia 
Buckle. His first wife appears to have been 
Elizabeth, daughter of Andrew Thomson of 
Roehampton, who married John Hankey, 
third son of Sir Thomas Hankey, alderman 
of London, by whom she had three sons. 


H. BULLOCK. 


“ RLOODY.”—Examples of the adjective 
used as an intensive, earlier than those 
given in the Oxford Dictionary, are: 
1. **Ralegh doth time bestride, 

He sits twixt wind and tide, 

Yet uphill he cannot ride 

For all his bloody pride .. .” 
(Quoted from State Papers 12/278, 23, by 
A. L. Rowse, in his ‘ Tudor Cornwall,’ p. 
156.) 


2. “IT was drunk; damnably drunk with ale; 
great hogan-mogan bloody ale: I was porterly 
drunk.” 


(Dryden, ‘The Wild Gallant, 1663 [1669], 
I, i.) 


R. G. HowarTH. 





Readers’ Queries. 





PUGALD MOORE (1805-41): GLAS. 

GOW BOOKSELLER-POET.—I am 
collecting materials for a memoir of Dugald 
Moore, author of ‘The African,’ ‘ Bard of 
the North,’ etc., and wish to trace the where- 
abouts of any of his MSS. I should be 
grateful for any reference to unpublished 
material, including letters to and from the 
poet. According to an article on Moore by 
William Sinclair, F.F.S., in the Records of 
the Glasgow Bibliographical Society, vol. iii 
(1915), a quantity of MSS. was then in the 
possession of a niece, Mrs. David Smith. I 
have been unable to trace. 

J. L. Weir. 


RICHARD CONNOPPE, VICAR OF 

RYE, 1567-1592.—For some time I have 
been trying to find out some particulars of 
this absentee Vicar of Rye. Beyond that he 
was Vicar and took no part in the life of the 
town, but let the vicarage to various 
farmers, we know little or nothing. 

The only clue I have is that on 26 May 
1590 the then farmer, Roger Wigmore of 
Shobden, Co. Hereford, granted his lease to 
Rye Corporation for nine years, if Richard 
Connoppe, Clerk, should so long live. 

Can anyone, who is interested in Hereford- 
shire Clergy Lists, tell me if he was Rector 
of Shobden or held any neighbouring cure 
or anything else that is known about him? 

It was during his incumbency that the Rev. 
Richard Fletcher was appointed minister 
and preacher, and lived in the vicarage from 
1574 to 1581. In 1579 his more famous son, 
John, was born there, though the actual 
building cannot now be shown, as it was 
— down and rebuilt on the same site in 

As Connoppe refused to resign in 
Fletcher’s favour, he, being a very able and 
ambitious man, destined to rise high in the 
Church, left the town in 1581. 


LEopoLD A. VIDLER. 


F,PWARD HOWARD, AUTHOR OF 

“RATTLIN THE REEFER.’ — Why 
do the C.B.E.L. and other bibliographies call 
him Edward George Granville Howard? Is 
he not being confused with Baron Lanerton 
(1809-1880) who actually bore these names? 


F. ALGAR. 
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SECOND POOR.—In 1730 Mr. John 
Council of ‘Mark, nr. Axebridge, and in 
1771 Mr. Wm. Council of Puxton, nr. Barn- 
well, and others in Somerset, left money, 
bread, etc., to the Second Poor of the parish. 
This seems to be a West Country term. Can 
anyone give me the legal definition of the 
second poor? 
P. CULVERWELL BROWN. 


On 25 Aug. 1946 I saw an inscription on 
stone on a house in Cricklade Street, Old 
Town, Swindon. The windows overlook the 
forecourt of Christ Church. Here is the in- 
scription : . 

“ Anderson’s Hostel. A.D. 1877. From 

a bequest by the late | Mr. Anderson of 

this town for the | benefit of the Second 

Poor of Swindon.” 

The italics are used by me to indicate heavier 
type. There is twice as much more of the 
inscription, but nothing to tell us the mean- 
ing of “the Second Poor” and how one 
qualifies to become a resident. The stone- 
work of the house is in good repair and the 
white curtains implied comfort. “Second” 
implies that there were or are “ First poor.” 
Who were they? Years ago I heard of an 
English scientist who visited Spain (or Portu- 
gal) with his wife. He was given some high 
honour and to his wife was given “The 
Second Order of Chastity ”! ! 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


DANCING STICKS.—In one of the 

Richard Jefferies’ unpublished Field 
Note-books in my possession for the year 
1878 he has a note: — 

“Old man coming round with two or 
three sticks and dancing them together as if 
actors in a drama to a doggerel I have for- 
gotten.” 

Can any reader tell me about this or 
supply the words? 

SAMUEL J. LOCKER. 

Billericay. 


THE TALBOT CASE (1857).—I have re- 
cently come into possession of a small 
volume entitled : 

Divorce | 1857: | the | Talbot Case. | 
Letters by “ Cujus ”, | containing full parti- 
culars of the case, with | observations on the 
present unsatisfactory | state of the law. | 
London: | Ward and Lock, 158, Fleet 
Street | 1857. 





The volume consists of a series of letters 
on the matter. On the cover is embossed 
“Ward and Lock’s Standard Novels.” In 
view of the cover, I desire to know whether 
there is any element of fiction in the volume 
and, if not, where further particulars of “ the 
Talbot divorce case ” can be found. I should 
also like to have any details of “Cujus”. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


(CCOSTUME.—I have a Coronation Number 
of one of the London magazines depict- 
ting the scene in the Annexe to Westminster 
Abbey before the Coronation of Edward 
VII. One of the Officers of Arms is shown 
wearing an Elizabethan ruff above his 
tabard. Is this an historic fact or artist’s 
licence? None of the other Officers of Arms 
is dressed in this fashion. 
I believe ruffs were worn at George IV’s 
Coronation; but I have never met a case on 
subsequent occasions. 


KENNETH STRUGNELL. 


ACTORS IN SHAKESPEARE’S TIME.— 

In the first Folio there are several places 
in which the printer, following a prompt 
copy of the plays, has given the actors’ 
names for the characters they represented. 
Were the same mistakes repeated in the 2nd, 
3rd and 4th Folios? 

Have the early printed copies of plays by 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries been examined 
for similar oversights? It would appear 
that they might furnish fruitful ground for 
research. 

R. 


ORD CARDIGAN.—I am collecting 
material for a life of James Thomas 
Brudenell, 7th Earl of Cardigan (1797-1868). 
I should be grateful if any reader who 
have unpublished documents or other 
material about him, especially for the period 
before the Crimea, would communicate with 
me. Any papers which they would be kind 
enough to lend me would be copied and care- 
fully returned, 


CyriL Ray. 
C.6, Albany, Piccadilly, W.1. 


RICKARDS.—Information is desired con- 
” cerning the ancestry of George Matthew 
Rickards who was born in September 1766 
and married Marianne (or Mary Anne) 
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Morel on 25 Nov. 1790 at St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, London, and died at Esher, Sur- 
rey, in July 1817. Was he a son of Samuel 
Rickards (or Ricketts) of Kingswood who 
married Mary Ponting (or Panting) at Tet- 
bury, Glos., on 21 June 1756? George 
Matthew Rickards had a brother, William, 
and a sister, Mary Farmer, and two sons, 
George Henry and Frederick, «and two 
daughters, Maria and Mary Anne. 


M.5 Rh. 


SIMON DE WALTON, BISHOP OF 

NORWICH, CIRCA 1260.—Who were 
the parents of the bishop, and what issue had 
he in addition to John, married to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sewallis de Etingdon, and Agnes 
married to Sir James de Shirley? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


STANLEY .—Richard Ireland Stanley, an 

officer in the Nizam of Hyderabad’s ser- 
vice from 1825 till 1853 when he was pen- 
sioned and apparently went to Dublin. Died 
c. 1865 (?) Married Emily Louisa, second 
daughter of Capt. Nicholson, 84th Foot, and 
niece of Admiral Sir Thomas Williams 
(‘D.N.B.’): she died at Hyderabad 10 Dec. 
1841, aged 22. Further particulars are asked 
for. 

H. BULLOCK. 


puck FAIR.—At this fair, held annually 

at Killorglin, Co. Kerry, on 11 August 
and the two succeeding days, a goat is 
crowned as King of the Goats. What is the 
origin? Is there a connection between Puck 


and Pan? 
A. D. ALLEN. 


SANDRINGHAM ESTATE. — Who were 
the previous owners of Sandringham, 
(purchased by the Prince of Wales in 1862)? 
Is there any known connection with the 
Watson family? 
JOHN EVELYN. 


HALF-TIMBERED CHURCHES. — The 
church of Melverley, Shropshire, is a 
small half-timbered building, dating from 
the fifteenth century. 
Churches of this type of construction are 


rare, and I should be glad to know of other | 


examples. 


G. S. HEwIns. 








| 


____ Replies. ; 


(CHRIST CHURCH, ACTON SQUARE, 

SALFORD (cxci. 82).—The Manchester 
Courier for 1 May 1830 records the laying 
of the foundation stone and the inscription 
upon it: 

The first stone of Christ Church, Salford, built by 
voluntary contribution was laid by the Rev. Hugh 
Stowell, A.M., on the 28th day of April in the 
eleventh year of the reign of King George the 
Fourth, a.p. 1830, — 

Thomas Wright, Architect. 
James White, Builder. 








Towards the end of the lengthy account: 


The plan of the proposed church is worthy of 
particular notice from its originality—being totally 
dissimilar to any we have ever seen... The 
interior of the church will be formed into a nave 
and two aisles, divided by columns in the Grecian 
style after the example of Andronicus Cyrrhestes. 
. . . We understand it is the intention of the com- 
mittee to erect over the centre part of the vestibule 
an_elegant spire. The base will be formed of 
sufficient strength to support a spire of from 180 
to 200 feet, but we believe the precise height to 
which the spire may be carried is not yet determined 
on. ... When finished it will form a splendid 
ornament to that genteel and improving quarter of 
Salford. 

The church was built for the eloquent Rev. 
Hugh Stowell and he was its first incumbent 
from 1831 to 1865 when he died. The 
church was consecrated in November 1831, 
but in July 1834 Everett in his “ Manchester 
and Salford’ notes that the spire had not 
then been completed. 

W. ARTHUR WESTLEY. 

375, Park Road, Oldham. 


According to Dr. W. E. A. Axon in his 
* Annals of ‘Manchester ’ (Manchester, 1866), 
it was enlarged in 1847 so that its present 
appearance may date from the enlargement. 
Its interior arrangement was characteristic of 
the Evangelical stress upon preaching and 
the comparatively secondary place which the 
altar assumed in the Evangelical system. It 
is interesting to recall that, at the enlarge- 
ment, the Oxford Movement was well under 
way and that M. H. Bloxham and the Cam- 
bridge ecclesiologists had already carried 
through far-reaching changes in reversion to- 
wards the type of interior arrangement which 
stressed the altar. The Gothic revival was 
already taking place. These revivals, and the 


| stressing of the High Anglican tradition, left 
| no mark of any kind on Christ Church, Sal- 
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ford. Perhaps the reason is that the living 
was held from its inception in 1831 till his 
death in 1865 by the Rev. Hugh Stowell, 
M.A., and after his death by his son, the 
Rev. T. A. Stowell, M.A. Canon Stowell 
was a noted Evangelical, a bitter opponent of 


buy, mother? I should so like to work it 
out on my slate.” 

Some of Saki’s stories are about a girl who 
would bewilder and alarm some common- 


| place elderly person by an_ elaborately 


| circumstantial 


the Oxford Movement, and a prominent | 


supporter of the Church Missionary Society 
and of the Bible Society. In Manchester 
educational circles, his views brought him 
into sharp conflict both with liberal Dis- 
senters and Agnostics (Cf. Maltby: * Man- 
chester Education, 1800-1870). Canon 
Stowell was a foremost opponent of the 


Tractarians and would have banished every | 


sign of High. Anglican symbolism and 
arrangement from his church. His speech 
to the Bible Society at the Jubilee meeting at 
Bristol, on 18 Oct, 1853, included a bitter 
attack upon Unitarians; the “ Socinians,” he 
claimed, could not be considered as “ friends 
of the Bible.” He was answered by the Rev. 
Wm, James of Lewin’s Mead Chapel, Bristol. 
Locally, the matter was taken up by the Rev. 
Wm. Gaskell, M.A., of Cross Street Chapel, 
Manchester, husband of the famous novelist. 
Mr. Gaskell made a strong retort to Canon 
Stowell in a lecture at Cross Street Chapel 
on 13 Nov. 1853, and repeated by request 
on 20 Nov. (The lecture was published at 
Manchester in 1853 by Johnson & Rawson.) 
Canon Stowell wrote a polemical letter to 
J. D. Budgett, Esq., on the subject ‘Is 
Socianism Christian?’, drew from Mr. 
Gaskell a crushing rejoinder ‘A Letter to 
Canon Stowell, M.A.’ (Manchester: Johnson 
& Rawson, 1853). The early history of 
Christ Church, Salford, is especially interest- 
ing as reflecting the contemporary attitude 
of Evangelicals within the Established 
Church both towards Catholic doctrine and 
also towards liberal Dissent. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


RECOCIOUS CHILDREN IN BOOKS 

(cxci. 39)—This brings to my mind F. 
Anstey’s story of ‘The Very Good Little 
Girl, which appeared in his collection, ‘ The 
Black Poodle and other Stories.’ It began 
“Her name was Priscilla Prodgers and she 
was a very good little girl indeed.” As far 
as I remember, she was twelve years old. 
She was a little prig, who asked such ques- 
tions as: “How much bread for starving 


narrative, gradually _per- 
suading her victim that he was haunted, 


| bewitched, pursued by a homicidal maniac, 





or in some other very disagreeable position, 
in consequence of which he amazed his 
friends by doing extraordinary things. Barry 
Pain had a young girl who specialised in 
taking advertisements literally. But these 
young terrors were aged about fifteen or 
sixteen. 

As authors are often precocious, they tend 
to write about precocious children. This is 
very marked in Dickens; he has David Cop- 
perfield, Paul Dombey, Little Nell, the Dolls’ 
Dressmaker in ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ to 
name only a few. George Eliot has Maggie 
Tulliver in ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ and 
Charlotte Bronté has Jane Eyre. There are 


| precocious children in many of Rudyard 
| Kipling’s stories, ‘ Tod’s Amendment,’ * Wee 


Willie Winkie,” ‘Baa, Baa, Black Sheep’ 
(which describes his own unhappy child- 
hood), ‘Kim.’ Henry James has the two 
unfortunate children in ‘The Turn of the 
Screw.” 

More recently there is G. B. Stern’s ‘ Litfle 
Red Horses’ about the childhood and 
adolescences of two “ infant prodigies.” 


M. H. Dopps. 


(CLOTH OF REYNES (exci. 83).—It has 
now been found that the 1495 edition of 
Froissart (fol. 55 d) reads: “il pensoit que 
fines blanches toilles de reims seroient . . . 
recueilliez a grant gre, .. .” 
The passages from Galletti read in the 
original: p. 65—“Item XII. manutergia 
simul connexa de opere Remensi . . . Item 
una petia de cortina Remensi ... Item 
una petia de tela Remensi pro coverzeriis & 
una petia de tela Remensi & due medie in- 
tegre de eadem tela . . . Item unum frustum 
de tela Remensi. .. .” p. 71—*“ Item una 
petiam curtine linee de Remis.” ! 
Two sentences in my previous contribu- 
tion need correction. One on p. 84, col. 1, 
Should have read: Pegolotti, Practica della 
Mercatura, ed. A. Evans, 1935, has three 


| mentions of linen from or trade with Rensa 
children would the price of your new bonnet | 


or Renso and five of linen from Campagna, 
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with no explicit mention of Brittany. 

The other, at the foot of the next column, 
should have read: “ 1420—Une grant piéce 
de fine toil de Rains qui puet faire de bien 
grans draps de lit tout d'une, piéce sans 
aucune cousture, de soye et bordée d’or. (Jnv. 
de Philippe le Bon.)” 

A. C. MOULE. 


RAILWAY SIGNALS (cxc. 260; exci, 21, 

64, 129).—The principal railway in Kent 
in 1865, when Charles Dickens was living at 
Gadshill, was the South Eastern Railway. 
The Rule Book of that Company, approved 
by the Directors in 1857 and re-published in 
1860, states that the lights shown by night 
on post signals were white, green, and red 
in the stations, and white and red on the 
distant signal posts. White = clear or all 
right; green = caution, or go slowly; red 
= danger or stop. 

Another railway running through Kent in 
1865 was the London Chatham and Dover. 
The earliest Rule Book of the Company in 
my possession was published in 1878, which 
gives the danger signal red; caution green; 
and all right a white light. These three 
colours were in common use by early rail- 
ways as shown by the following Rule Books: 
Eastern Counties Railway, 1857; London 
and South Western, 1864; Stockton and Dar- 
lington, 1854; London and North Western, 
1849; Midland, 1855; North Eastern, 1865. 

In course of time the colours were reduced 
to two, viz.:—Green = go, and red = stop. 
The Great Northern Railway used for some 
years a purple light on their “ slow or addi- 
tional lines,” instead of green for all right. 

It is curious that nowadays three colours 
are often used again, e.g., at Northwood, 
Middlesex, where I am writing, the electric 
colour signals are red, orange and green for 
stop, go slowly, and all clear, respectively. 

Red has, however, always been the signal 
to stop, with one curious exception where in 
early days two railways crossed on the level. 
‘The late Curator of the York Railway 
Museum stated that when the Brandling 
Junction Railway was opened in 1839 and 
crossed the Stanhope and Tyne railway near 
Brockley Whins, a white flag by day or a 
white light by night showed that the railway 
was clear for the Brandling line, and a red 
flag or a red light gave the signal to proceed 


slipped up in writing of the “stations all 
knowingly shutting up their green eyes and 
opening their red ones” for the train to pass, 


REGINALD B. FELLows. 
Northwood. 


"THE OLD MERSEY STEAM TUGS (exci, 

63).—I find that R. Stewart-Brown was 
the author of ‘ Birkenhead Priory and the 
Mersey Ferry.” In the preface the author 
states that he was asked to write about the 
Mersey Ferry, as a supplement to the Official 
Handbook, to be presented on the occasion 
of the visit of the British Association to 
Liverpool, 1923. He found the subject in- 
volved the Birkenhead Priory, which had 
certain ferry rights in the early days, conse- 
quently the book was considerably delayed 
and not published until 1925. 

It would appear that the book I have are 
proof sheets bound up as there are several 
marginal notes. 

T. G. Scort. 

[The book, as published, contains twelve modern 
photographs of the Priory by Mr. Stewart Bale of 
Liverpool, and nine photographs of engravings and 
drawings from the originals in the Williamson Art 


Gallery, Liverpool, by (Messrs. Cooper and Ward of 
Birkenhead.—Ep.] 


ST. HARMON’S CHURCHYARD (exci. 

83).—There are several such circular 
churchyards in Radnorshire, and doubtless 
most, if not all, are of pre-Christian origin. 
Giraldus Cambrensis wrote in 1188 that St. 
Harmon’s Church had the staff of St. Curig, 
covered with gold and silver, and that 
afflicted persons were restored to health on 
a devout application to the staff, with the 
oblation of one penny (one man gave a half- 
penny and was only half cured!). For 
further information about circular church- 
yards in Wales see the Archeological 
Journal, vol. xxx (1923); and about St. 
Harmon’s in particular, vols. iv and v of the 
Radnorshire Society’s Transactions (2s. 64. 
each from T. P. Davies, Esq., Park Crescent, 
Llandrindod Wells). 

W. H. Howse. 


GRIGSBY’S COFFEE HOUSE, LONDON 

(exci. 38, 106). — From the Parish 
Clerks’ ‘New Remarks of London 
Grigsby’s, C. H., was partly within the Parish 
of St. Bartholomew, Exchange, the parish 





for the Stanhope line. 
There can be no doubt that Dickens 


boundary running through it, and it would 
appear from the wording that the premises 
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were in Throgmorton Street. 

Grigsby’s is also mentioned in ‘A New 
View of London,’ printed for John Nicholson 
at the King’s Arms in Little Britain 1708. 
In vol. i, p. 141 (in a description of the 
boundary of St. Bart’s.), after referring to 
Bartholomew Lane, the description con- 
tinues:—“ And from the S.E. corner of that 
Lane Ed to Grigsby’s Coffee House, and 
part of that House.” 

As the south end of Bartholomew Lane is 
in Threadneedle Street, it would appear to 
be equally possible that Grigsby’s was in 
Threadneedle Street. 

I believe that a history of the parish exists 
and would probably settle the question. 


WALTER H. PHILLIPS. 
Dulwich. 


AFTER CULLODEN (cxci. 81).—‘ Lord 

B ...d” must be James, Lord Boyd. 
He was the eldest surviving son of William, 
Earl of Kilmarnock, who was captured at 
Culloden and executed on Tower Hill, 18 
Aug. 1746. Owing to his father’s attainder, 
Lord Boyd did not succeed to the earldom 
of Kilmarnock; but in 1758 he succeeded to 
the earldom of Erroll. Unlike his father, he 
supported the Hanoverians. 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


Dick WHITTINGTON (cxc. 274, exci. 41). 
—The sculptured bas-relief of the boy 
and cat was found in the ruins of the house 
built by Richard, great-nephew of Dick. It 
is now in the Gloucester Museum and is 
described and illustrated in Gordon Home’s 
‘Medieval London’ (1927, pp. 166-168). . 


JOHN ARDAGH. 


FARLY WATERMILLS IN CHINA 

(clxxxiv, 318; clxxxv. 27). — May I call 
attention to my article on “ The Development 
of Mechanisms in Ancient China” (Trans. 
Newcomen Society, vol. XXII, 1941-2, pp. 
117-137), in which it is shown that watermills 
and similar devices in China date back to 
about A.D. 300? 

HERBERT CHATLEY, D.Sc. 


GIR EYRE COOTE (cxci. 105).— He was 

born at Ash Hill, Limerick, in 1726. The 
day of the month, and month, appear to be 
unknown. 


J@MES SETON-ANDERSON. 





The Library. 


Poems by C. W. Brodribb. With an Intro- 
duction by Edmund Blunden. (Macmil- 
lan, 6s.). 


‘THIS is a welcome collection of the verses 

of a scholar and journalist on the staff of 
The Times for many years. Content to sign 
himself “ C, W. B.”, he was plainly a scholar. 
But readers in general did not know the per- 
sonality which the initials concealed. Now 
Mr. Blunden has added an excellent appre- 
ciation of the man himself, his ways of 
writing and what he aimed at. Brodribb 
was one of those men of letters who bring 
to journalism not only distinction but also 
a judicious correcting hand. He reduced 
the repetitive and verbose rhetoric which is 
encouraged by the looseness and enormous 
variety of the English language, and that is 
a work of great importance, if English is to 
remain at its best. Otherwise, as a true poet 
once wrote bitterly, 

Shun, if thou wouldst by men be heard 

The comely phrase, the well-born word, 

And use, as for their ears more meet, 

The loose-lipped lingo of the street. 

Brodribb’s scholarly training was the very 

thing for this duty. Latin is concise and full 
of meaning, wasting no words, and in Latin 
verses one has to dance in the chains of a 
strict metre. Brodribb’s poems are partly 
elaborate tributes and partly occasional 
trifles, the natural overflow of a sensitive and 
humorous mind which found pleasure or 
fun in versifying. There is something un- 
usual, however, in his writing, for he was a 
Miltonian rather than a Shakespearian and 
could admit inversions and allusions which 
may seem a little odd or obscure to-day. 
Milton might have been a grand “ Gradus 
ad Parnassum” but English poets did not 
follow the freedoms of his style. Claiming 
with enthusiasm his birthright as a country- 
man, Brodribb also became one of the few 
Londoners who have produced heart-felt 
tributes to the great city, praising St. Paul’s 
rather than the Abbey. Valerian is chosen 
as the plant which covers up the desolation 
due to attacks by war but in the districts of 
London we know the Rosebay Willowherb 
is the chief sign of ‘ Renascence’ and was 
recently figured with that word in an excel- 
lent colourprint on the Underground. Per- 
haps we have not seen enough fragments of 
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walls for Valerian. The other flower covers 
the extensive rubble on the ground and 
Londoners have taken to calling it the “ Fire 
Plant.” “Happy,” says Hazlitt, “are those 
who write Latin verses,” and Brodribb evi- 
dently enjoyed, as we do, his playing with 
Latin as well as his serious translations. 
Mr. Churchill’s ‘ Hat and Cigar’ are hit off 
admirably in a modern version of ‘ Persicos 
odi.” This is familiar enough as a brief 
description but we are not so sure about the 
curtailed. “Tecum habita: noris” from 
Persius. This occurs in English verses of a 
fine Stoicism about his library burnt out, and 
in a scheme of short lines, where he is at his 
best, concise and effective. If he lacks the 
exquisite finish of Praed, he deals, as Mr. 
Blunden points out, with questions of in- 
finitely greater significance with civilization 
itself in the melting pot and “faiths and 
humanities ” still essential to some of us. 
He was responsible for the striking feature 
‘Old and True’ in The Times, which showed 
how much that we had to endure during the 
war had been noted with brevity and force 
by great writers of the past, and not least, 
those of old Greece and Rome. The para- 
phrase from Horace, Odes II, 14, runs freely 
and easily, dismissing two mythological 
stanzas as unintelligible to-day. That is 
reasonable enough, but we think that Brod- 
ribb with more time to consider his detail 
might have changed 

Farewell to weans; farewell to wife 
to 

Farewell to home and winsome wife 
which would give the Latin much better. 
“Weans,” suggests Burns, but Horace 
neither here nor elsewhere dwells on young 
children as family joys. The end of the Ode, 
difficult for English life, is not attempted. 
Should it be “ City dinners”? On the other 
hand, the excellent version of ‘Say not the 
struggle naught availeth’ gets nearer the 
English than a Cambridge rendering chosen 
as a model. The lines from Keats’s ‘ Ode 
to a Nightingale’ appear in Latin worthy of 
the occasion. 

Altogether, the little book has given us 
great pleasure. It is full of a culture which, 
we hope, no anarchy will ever shoulder out 
of existence, but which nowadays is largely 
a hidden thing. It is openly despised and 





derided by the loud prophets of a base utili- 
tarianism. Rarely it gets into print and we © 
are grateful to the friends who have made | 
this happy exhibition of it public. q 


English University Clerks in the Later ~ 
Middle Ages: the Problem of Mainten- © 
ance. By Ernest F. Jacob, M.A., D.Phil. ~ 
Bulletin of The John Rylands Library. ~ 
Vol. 29, No. 2. February, 1946. ‘a 


JN this article, Dr. Jacob discusses the — 
financia] difficulties of the medieval © 
student, especially at Oxford. He describes ~ 
what may be learned as to the often pre- © 
carious financial position of the medieval ~ 
undergraduate from models of letters to ~ 
parents and patrons which the manuals of | 
letter writing of the time contain; and then © 
goes on to examine the material to be found | 
in episcopal registers and among the muni- © 
ments of medieval Oxford colleges. , 
All these sources make it abundantly clear ~ 
how constantly poverty barred the progress ~ 
not only of undergraduates, but also of 7 
more advanced students seeking a higher © 
degree, many of whom had to leave the © 
university before completing their intended © 
course of study. :. 
To the secular clerks who formed the great © 
majority in any university of the time; the — 
principal remedy against such evils was © 
ecclesiastical preferment, sometimes be- § 
stowed by local patrons, but usually obtained ~ 
through papal provisions. Thus the much-" 
decried system is seen to have been at least: 
partially justified by the assistance it” 
gave to men of learning and we are 
shown how contrary to their interests was’ 
the anti-papal legislation of the fourteenth” 
century. ; 
From the thirteenth century onward, of} 
course, the needs of a small, but increasing’ 
minority were met by the foundation of cole 
leges at both Oxford and Cambridge; and: 
Dr. Jacob draws a vivid picture of the eager 
struggle for admission to these favoured 
places. In this connexion, he cites a letter, 
from a prior of Durham at the end of the 
fourteenth century, complaining that alk 
though Merton College drew rich reveni 
from the diocese of Durham, few northert 
men were allowed to share in these) 
benefits, 
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